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900-1600 

Speros Vryonis, Jr., University of 
California at Los Angeles and 
University of Athens 

It is perhaps redundant for me to commence my talk with re¬ 
marks specifically relevant to this occasion, redundant, for the man 
we are honoring on this occasion is well known to all of you. As I 
gaze upon the audience my eye alights upon members of his family, 
upon his colleagues, upon his many students and friends. AH of you 
have known Professor Charanis well, and in many cases far longer 
than I and so whatever I might say at this moment would do noth¬ 
ing more than confirm what you already know by immediate and 
long experience. Therefore the few words that I shall address to 
you in this respect will only serve to confirm what Professor Cha- 
ranis’s family, colleagues, and students already know well. 

It is difficult for me to express the honor, the pleasure, and the 
gratitude I feel in accepting Professor Schlatter’s invitation to 
participate in today’s ceremony. I did not have the privilege of 
being Professor Charanis’s student at Rutgers, nor have I ever 
been his colleague in this great institution. Nevertheless, in another 
sense I have been his student ever since I began to read his con¬ 
tributions to the field of Byzantine studies and have always felt 
that I was a colleague, privileged to share discussions and opinions 
with him. In all of this I always came away enriched and pleased 
with what Professor Charanis managed to impart to me. Indeed 
this has been an experience shared by many other scholars in the 
field, all of whom have derived intellectual stimulation and encour¬ 
agement from the written and spoken words of Professor Charanis. 

As I first became initiated into the field of Byzantine scholarship 
I naturally encountered the written word of Professor Charanis 
and found this to be a sure guide to my own understanding of 
scholarly learning and research. Some years later I actually met 
Professor Charanis at his home, in the company of the late George 
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Soulis, and from that time I began to know the person, not only 
the scholarly research and publications, and found therein a great 
force of personality. The two personal traits that characterize the 
man and that reverberate throughout all his scholarly being are 
truth and passion. Truth is the essence of all scholarship, and pas¬ 
sion is the essence of humanity. I have known scholars who, while 
exemplary in their scholarly objectivity, have perpetrated the un¬ 
forgivable sin of carrying this passionless outlook into their lives 
as human beings. Contrarywise, the passionate human being who 
is not able to shed his passions when he enters the field of scholar¬ 
ship is, for me, an equal disaster. Professor Charanis has remained 
a paragon of the type of objective scholar-passionate human. It is 
perhaps banal for me to have stated this, but if so, it is none the 
less true that it is precisely for this reason that I esteem and honor 
Professor Charanis as a scholar who pursues the truth relentlessly 
and who remains a human being of great warmth and feelings. 
These are the marks of a great teacher and scholar. 

It remains, perhaps, for me to say a word by way of justifying 
the choice of the topic, travelers as a source for the societies of 
the Middle East, 900-1600. Before the Renaissance and early 
modem era, the historian has a very meager body of source mate¬ 
rials on the basis of which to reconstruct the history and societies 
of the Middle East during these earlier periods. Archival materials 
have largely disappeared, and for the time before the appearance 
of the vast Ottoman and Venetian archives in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the historian has to piece things together on 
the basis of what little has accidentally survived. Thus the body of 
travel literature assumes a disproportionate importance for the 
period prior to the emergence of the vast state archives, and even 
afterward this body of material retains a substantial and supple¬ 
mentary importance. The topic is, therefore, justified by the over¬ 
all importance of the material as a historical source; but there is a 
second aspect of the subject that, it seems to me, justifies its 
treatment on this occasion. The travelers were enterprising spirits 
who dared to go forth into the unknown or to brave dangers of 
great proportions. It is they who charted (for their own societies) 
the unknown of other societies and the geographic regions little or 
completely unknown. They represent one of the most attractive 
traits of the human mind: restless curiosity. In this respect I think 
that Professor Charanis will feel at home with the subject and will 
recognize in Marco Polo, Ibn Battuta, and other travelers kindred 
spirits. For he too has been a pioneer; has helped to chart the 
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waters of Byzantine scholarship; has plumbed the depths of 
Byzantine ethnography, society, and economics; has trained a 
group of excellent students who in turn have pushed forward 
on the frontiers of Byzantine knowledge; and has made of Rut¬ 
gers University one of the important centers of Byzantine studies. 
When Professor Charanis undertook all this, Byzantine studies 
were in their infancy, virtually unknown in the United States. 
Today they are an established part of the American university 
curriculum and of American scholarly life. 

Is the subject of travelers and travel accounts a serious subject 
that merits intensive research? When we think of travelers today, 
we think of hotels, guides, tourist offices, for long trips to foreign 
lands are considered quite ordinary and are accessible to large 
numbers of individuals who manage to accumulate sufficient 
savings from their salaries to take these trips. This is especially 
true with the rise in the standard of living in the world after 1945. 
Further, contemporary travel books do not have any substantial 
historical value. Popular books such as Henry Miller’s Colossus of 
Maroussi and Patrick Lee Fermour’s books on Greece are chiefly 
enjoyable for their descriptive and literary character, not for his¬ 
torical and sociological data. Indeed historicjd information about 
most countries is readily available in scholarly works, the informa¬ 
tive content of which far surpasses that to be found in contempor¬ 
ary travel accounts. Although mass travel is a relatively modem 
phenomenon, even the most cursory acquaintance with ancient 
and medieval history will indicate that ancient and medieval man 
did undertake long and difficult journeys. The accounts of Herod¬ 
otus, as indeed of other ancients, derive much of their charm from 
travel observations made by the authors, or by their informants, 
as for instance among the nomadic Scythians and the Egyptians. 1 
Rudenko’s remarkable excavations at Pazarykhave provided strik¬ 
ing confirmation of the reliability of the observations made by 
Herodotus or by his informants in regard to the funeral rites of 
the Scythians. 2 Pausanias’s travel account of the monuments of 
the ancient world was so accurate that modem archaeologists have 
utilized his^account to locate such monuments. 

The basic causes for travel in the Middle Ages were religious, 
economic, and political, but by the Renaissance the rise of human¬ 
ism had variegated the causes by instilling new interests, in his¬ 
torical and archaeological monuments; in the study of flora and 
fauna; and in the collecting of manuscripts, inscriptions, coins, 
and works of art. 3 Travel at all times remained an arduous under- 
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taking because of the underdeveloped nature of the technology of 
transportation, because of the difficulties of climate and geog¬ 
raphy, because of bandits and pirates, because of plague, because 
of nomadism, and finally, because of religious animosity. Yet, 
aside from the dynamics of commerce, politics, and religion, 
which made of travel a necessity, there were certain times and 
conditions that greatly facilitated travel. Political unification of 
large areas provided maximum security for travelers, upkeep for 
roads, and political stability. Thus the creation of the great Is¬ 
lamic Empire, the enforcement of the Pax Mongolica in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century, and the emergence of the powerful 
Ottoman Empire in the late-fifteenth and early-sixteenth centuries 
provided conditions felicitous for intensive travel activity in the 
Middle East. Muslim and Christian states built caravansaries, 
xenodochia, fondachif they regulated maritime and land travel; 
and they often tried to protect merchants, ambassadors, and re¬ 
ligious officials who traveled through their realms. 

The travel literature that deals with the Middle East between 
900 and 1600 is largely, though not exclusively, Muslim, up to 
the time of the crusades, and thereafter an increasingly large travel 
literature appears in the West. Let me first say a few words about 
these two bodies of travel literature, single out a few of the most 
interesting and the most characteristic travel accounts, and dem¬ 
onstrate the rich variety and interest of this material. 

It is noteworthy that, although both Islamic and Western civili¬ 
zation produced substantial and important travel literature, the 
genre is largely absent from Byzantine literature, a fact that is 
somewhat puzzling inasmuch as we know that the Byzantine state 
kept extensive diplomatic archives from the various missions of 
its legates and ambassadors to foreign courts. It is equally striking 
that, whereas the ancient Greek geographers are fundamental in 
the development of that discipline, the Byzantines largely aban¬ 
doned the geographic genre for a thousand years. The first’ real 
break in this Byzantine tradition, in the tradition that ignores 
geography and travel literature, comes at the end of the empire in 
the history of Chalcocondyles. 5 This historian, a close imitator 
of Herodotus and Thucydides, includes long excursuses on the 
ethnography, history, and institutions of the Russians, South 
Slavs, Arabs and Turks, Roumanians, Italians, French, Germans, 
and English. His interest in all these non-Greek peoples is start¬ 
ling given the complete lack of interest the majority of Byzan¬ 
tine authors had previously shown, and it indicates that he had 
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abandoned the traditional Byzantine literary attitude toward 
such subjects. 

It was the Arabs, not the Byzantines, who fell heirs to the 
classical geographic and ethnographic traditions and who pursued 
this double genre with a certain freshness and a very observing 
and discerning eye. A sampling of this literature at once reflects 
the poverty of Byzantine geographic and travel literature and the 
immature and simplistic nature of the earlier Western equivalent 
literature. There are three basic phases in the emergence of this 
important literature in the Islamic world. First was the rapid ex¬ 
pansion of the Arabs in the seventh century and the foundation 
of the Umayyad Empire, which brought the Arabs into contact 
with India, Iran, Syria, Africa, and Spain, all lands new and 
largely unknown to them. Prior to this expansion, Arab geographic 
lore was primitive and limited to the narrow world of the Arabian 
peninsula, where it was concerned only with local toponymy. The 
basic sources for this geographic lore were the Koran and pre- 
Islamic poetry. With the astonishing conquests of the seventh 
century, the Arabs had to become acquainted with new worlds, 
peoples, climates, institutions; and a certain basic geographic 
knowledge was necessary for the successful administration and 
economic exploitation of their new empire. Thus the first reason 
for the emergence of this literature was essentially administra¬ 
tive and practical. 

As this data began to accumulate, it was necessary to codify 
it within a scientific or theoretical structure. This occurred with 
the great work of translations from Sanscrit, probably from Per¬ 
sian, and certainly from Greek, which so vitalized Islamic society 
and civilization from the ninth through the eleventh centuries. 
With the foundation of the bayt al-hikma in Baghdad and the 
fervid translation activities from Greek into Arabic, the works of 
the Greek geographers, astronomers, mathematicians, and philos¬ 
ophers were rendered into Arabic; and so Arab intellectuals were 
provided with the necessary theoretical framework to codify 
Arabic geography, djughrafiya, into a scientific discipline. 6 This 
is the second phase in the development of this literature. 

The third and final phase was the branching off of travel litera¬ 
ture from djughrafiya and its extensive development from the 
twelfth century onward. This was closely tied first to the hadj, 
or pilgrimage to the holy cities of Arabia, a trip enjoined upon all 
the faithful; then to the widespread commercial activities of 
Muslim merchants; but also to the ease with which Muslims, no 
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matter of what ethnic background, were free to travel from 
Spain to India and yet still remain within Islamic civilization; 
and to the increasing diplomatic and missionary activities of 
various Muslim states. Thus we see that intellectual and political 
conditions were fundamental in the creation of a rich geographic 
and travel literature in the Islamic Middle Ages. 

Though not the most spectacular of these Arab travelers, Ibn 
Hawkal of Nisibis in Mesopotamia is in many ways typical. 7 He 
was at one and the same time a merchant, a religious missionary, 
and as a result of his many voyages, a geographer. His accounts 
are based primarily on personal observations, iyan. His trips, 
beginning in 943, continued at least until 973, during which time 
he traversed North Africa, Spain, the Sahara, Egypt, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Iraq, Khuzistan, Fars, Khwarezm, Transoxiana, and 
Sicily. Of his two works, only the “Kitab masalik wa*l mamalik” 
(“Book of Roads and Kingdoms”) has survived; it was dedicated 
to Sayf ad-Dawla and went through three editions by the end of 
the tenth century. Aside from the importance of Ibn Hawkal as 
typifying the essence of the Arab travel accounts, his work ex¬ 
tended Islamic geographic interest to non-Muslim peoples such as 
the inhabitants of South Italy and the Turks, Chazar, Sudanese, 
and Nubians. 

Spectacular is the case of the Islamic genius al-Biruni, undoubt¬ 
edly one of the greatest minds of the Middle Ages, both in terms 
of the range of his knowledge and in terms of the objectivity and 
freedom of spirit of inquiry. 8 A profound and original thinker, 
this Persian Muslim had mastered mathematics, astronomy physi¬ 
cal sciences, history, philosophy, and of course, geography. In the 
last-named discipline, Biruni, as master of the Greek, Sanscritic, 
and Persian elements, composed the definitive, critical summation 
of Islamic geography. But more remarkable was his “Tarih al- 
Hind,” “History of India.” 9 Having been taken captive by the 
victorious Gaznevid armies, he was brought to their capital of 
Gazna in Afghanistan in the year 1017, and thence he accom¬ 
panied the sultan Mahmoud on his great conquests in India. There 
he availed himself of the opportunity to study Sanscrit and the 
Hindu religion at the feet of Hindu scholars, and in exchange he 
taught them the Greek sciences. His education, experience, and 
observations in India were incorporated into the extraordinary 
“Tarih al-Hind,” composed in 1030. 

The “Tarih al-Hind” constitutes a unique and original book for 
the Middle Ages, and if one were to read it without any previous 
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knowledge of the author and his times (and of course ignoring 
certain internal indications that are clearly Muslim), one might 
well imagine the book to be the writings of a modern philologist, 
sociologist, or historian. In this work, al-Biruni has undertaken, 
successfully, the analysis of a foreign civilization, the civilization 
of India. His undertaking is austerely objective, when we con¬ 
sider the fact that the Hindus were considered to be enemies and 
idolators, and when in addition we call to mind the hatred, pre¬ 
judice, and ignorance with which medieval Muslims, Christians, 
Jews, and Hindus often wrote about each other’s religions. This 
objectivity, so deeply rooted in the psychosynthesis of al-Biruni, 
was not enough in and of itself to assure the work great impor¬ 
tance. What strikes the modem scholar is the fact that, when al- 
Biruni decided to describe the society of the Hindus, a society 
completely foreign and repulsive to Islam because of its caste 
system, he nonetheless proceeded to a calm, systematic analysis. 
Realizing that he must analyze the basic texts, he began to learn 
Sanscrit, and then he read the basic Sanscrit texts with his Hindu 
teachers. As a third task, he undertook to study the contemporary 
status of the society and the castes. In this manner, he analyzed 
and described an entire civilization, giving his description both a 
historical and a sociological dimension, and his work remains rtot 
only a monument to the genius of al-Biruni but an invaluable 
and authoritative description of the society at that time. One 
would look in vain for anything comparable in the literature of 
the contemporary Latin and Byzantine worlds. 

In the latter years of the existence of the Abbasid caliphate, 
the Turks, a central-Asiatic people, came to play an increasingly 
important, and finally a dominant, role in the history of the Mid¬ 
dle East. Muslim travel literature, and afterward. Western travel 
accounts, concerned themselves rather extensively with the history 
and culture of these new Islamic people. Fundamental in the 
description of their early history and society are two works in 
Arabic by Ibn Fadlan and Muhammud al-Kashgari., 

The Abbasid caliph al-Muktadir sent Ibn Fadlan on an important 
diplomatic mission to the king of the Bulgars, a Turkic people 
whose kingdom was located astride the Volga River. 10 Ibn Fadlan 
brought with him an official letter from the caliph and gifts for 
the king and his entourage; and he was to build a mosque for the 
propagation of the faith, to supervise the Muslim jurists and 
teachers that the caliph had sent to the king, and to build a wall 
around the city of the Bulgar khan. The caliph was interested in 
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aligning the pagan Turks politically against the various heretical 
sects and Iranian nationalists. The description of this journey, the 
“Rihla,” is a historical document of the first order of importance 
for the description of Turkic society on the eve of its Islamiza- 
tion, for it is the most important historical source for the society 
of the Turkic nomads in central Asia since the Orhon inscriptions 
of the eighth century. It also covers a great gap in the history of 
this district on the northeast borders of the Islamic world between 
the time of the Scythians and that of the Mongols in the thir¬ 
teenth century. Ibn Fadlan informs us in the introduction that he 
will recount all that he saw in the lands of the Turks, Chazar, 
Russians, Slavs, and Bashkir, in regard to their religions, their 
kings, and generally in regard to their customs and way of life. 

Of particular interest is the description of the organization of 
travel and commerce in these regions, for it was through central 
Asia that the merchants reached the commercial emporia of China. 
First, Ibn Fadlan informs us that the caravan consisted of some 
three thousand animals and five thousand men, a vast enterprise 
that called for complicated organization on the part of the mer¬ 
chants. 11 Second, as they were traveling vast distances through 
sparsely settled regions that were covered with deep snows in the 
winter and roasted by fierce heat in the summer, the merchants 
had to accommodate themselves to these inclement climatic con¬ 
ditions by arrangements with the local inhabitants, and so Ibn 
Fadlan gives an account of the interesting symbiosis between the 
caravan merchants of the Muslim world and the Turkic nomads 
of the central-Asiatic steppes. No Muslim, says Ibn Fadlan, can 
set foot in the land of the Turks if he does not first come into 
contact with a Turk and establish, a formal bond of friendship 
with him. The merchant accomplished this by making gifts of 
clothing for the Turk’s wife, and gifts of pepper and spice as well. 
In return, the Turk prepares for the merchant a tent and supplies 
him with sheep for his table. When the Muslim merchant wishes 
to travel beyond, and if his camels and horses are exhausted, he 
leaves these with his Turkic host and borrows from him other ani¬ 
mals and money as well. When the Muslim returns from his trip, 
he returns the money and the animals. If, however, the Muslim 
should die before returning, the Turkic host can obtain the return 
of animals and money from the leader of the caravan. Conversely, 
if the dead Muslim had owed money to the caravan, the Turkish 
host is expected to pay it. 

If the Turkic host should go to the Muslim city of Gurganiya, then 
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he is the guest of his Muslim friend and enjoys rights and privileges 
comparable to those that his Muslim friend enjoys in the steppe 
lands of the Turks. There is one rather bizarre difference. If the 
Turk should die in Gurganiya, his Muslim host, should he ever re¬ 
turn to the land of the Turks, is then killed by the Turks (possibly 
a shamanistic practice). 12 In this simple description, Ibn Fadlan 
has outlined the basic symbiosis of merchant and nomad and the 
institutions that made possible Muslim contact not only with cen¬ 
tral Asia but with the rich emporium of China, an emporium that 
played such an important role in the commerce and material cul¬ 
ture of the Middle East. 

Of equal fascination is Ibn Fadlan’s description of travel in the 
central Asiatic winter; he remarks that when the caravan reached 
the river Gaihun they found it frozen to a depth of 7 cubits, with 
the result that the entire caravan of three thousand animals and 
five thousand men was able to pass over it with all its baggage and 
carts. He states that it remains frozen for three months, and he 
notes, “We perceived that we had reached the gates of a cold 
hell.” 13 In this icy land of the Khwarezmians, the beggars have 
the legal right to come inside a man’s dwelling, to remain one hour 
by the fire, and then to ask for a piece of bread. Ibn Fadlan’s cara¬ 
van remained in Gurganiya from November to February because 
of the great cold, during which stay he relates the misadventure of 
two members of the caravan. These two merchants had gone out 
with twelve camels to gather wood for their fire, but the camels 
died from the cold, for the merchants had forgotten to take their 
flints for the lighting of the fire. The streets and market place of 
the town were empty of people, and Ibn Fadlan tells us that when 
he came out of the hamam his beard froze into one solid icicle. 
The intensity of the cold split the earth and boughs of all the 
trees, as well as the water fountains. After three months in Gur¬ 
ganiya the worst part of the winter was over, or so they thought, 
and the members of the caravan set out once more. Ibn Fadlan de¬ 
scribes the veritable mountain of clothing that each merchant wore: 

Each one of us wore a qurtaq [waist coat], and on top of 
the qurtaq a khaftan [clothing of cotton, or camel or sheep 
wool], then on top of that a bus tin [sheep pelt] which was 
covered with a kepenek [felt mantel]. Over all this we wore 
a skin through which only our two eyes were visible and also 
a simple undertrouser and a lined one. Over this were outer 
trousers, house boots of granulated leather and over them 
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another pair of boots. We were so heavily garbed that when¬ 
ever we dismounted from our camels we could not budge an 

inch. 14 

From Gurganiya they took a Turkic guide and proceeded toward 
the land of the Turks. On 3 March 922 so much snow fell that the 
camels were sinking in it up to their knees, so that the journey 
halted for two days. For the next ten days they traveled without 
encountering a soul, only cold and more snow. It was so cold that 
the winter months spent at Gurganiya now appeared to the mer¬ 
chants to have been more like summer. In fifteen days they en¬ 
countered their first Turks, and at this point Ibn Fadlan begins to 
describe their nomadic way of life, their customs, and their code 
of morality. 

It is obvious that different groups of Turks have different prac¬ 
tices and beliefs, and Ibn Fadlan so differentiates. He is, as a good 
Muslim, very much concerned with religion and ethics and drops 
the following facts about these phenomena among the nomads. 
They are not connected to a belief in God by any known religion. 
It is true that on occasion they recite the Muslim credo, but they 
do this only to please the anxious Muslim merchants. They do not 
practice religious or ethical ablutions; for instance, they do not 
wash themselves after sexual intercourse, or after excretion and 
urination. They have nothing to do with water during the winter 
and avoid it carefully. Ibn Fadlan warns the reader that should he 
find himself in such lands he must be careful of this taboo. For, 
he says, when a Muslim engages in sexual intercourse with a local 
woman and then seeks to cleanse himself with water, he must 
wait until nightfall so that the Turks may not see him washing 
himself. Should they see him, the Turks will punish him, as they 
believe that such a practice will hex their tribe. As to their re¬ 
ligious beliefs, Ibn Fadlan describes phallus worship and totemism 
throughout the central-Asiatic steppe, facts reflecting upon a 
primitive state of social and religious development. His descrip¬ 
tion of personal and sexual morality among the Turks is somewhat 
contradictory. He relates, on the one hand, that nomadic women 
do not hide any part of their body from men, nor do they wear a 
veil, as was the custom in Islam. He relates that on one occasion 
the wife of their Turkish host accidentally revealed her private 
parts, and when the Muslims displayed their embarrassment, the 
host related to them that the local women were moral and con¬ 
tinent. Further, Ibn Fadlan relates, the Turks punished homo- 
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sexual behavior by rending in half each of the guilty parties. Yet, 
from the earlier incident wherein Ibn Fadlan warned the mer¬ 
chants not to wash after intercourse, it is obvious that there must 
have been several levels of sexual behavior in nomadic society. 
Marriage is concluded by the paying of the bride price to the 
father of the bride. Once this is paid, the groom can come into 
the house and seize his bride whenever he so desires. On the 
death of the head of a household, his son inherits and marries all 
his wives, save for his own mother. 

I have given only a brief sampling of the variety and richness of 
Ibn Fadlan’s “Rihla,” so important for the society and culture of 
the Turks before their Islamization and for the ties and relations 
that they began to experience with the Muslim world in the tenth 
century. 

The second author, who also deals with the Turks, Muhammud 
al-Kashgari, is one of the most important observers to have tra¬ 
veled the regions of Persia, Iraq, and western portions of central 
Asia in the eleventh century. 1S Kashgari represents two different 
worlds: As a Muslim he is well versed in, and a part of, Islamic 
civilization, and his book, which was written in 1075, is written in 
Arabic and dedicated to the caliph al-Muktadir. At the same time, 
he is a Turk, a member of the royal family of the Karahanids (the 
first dynasty of Turkic nomads to found an Islamic kingdom). As 
a Karahanid Turk and as a Muslim, Kashgari bridges two worlds 
at the most crucial moment in the historical evolution of the 
Middle East in the later Middle Ages. It is the moment at which 
the political authority of the caliphate is passing from the hands 
of the older Muslim peoples (Arabs and Persians) into the hands of 
the newly arrived and recently Islamized Turks. Kashgari repre¬ 
sents both of these worlds. 

Though he was fully bilingual, in Arabic and Turkish, it is sig¬ 
nificant that he wrote his opus in Arabic and not in Turkish. He 
wrote his “Kitab diwan lugat at-Turk” (“Book of Collection of 
the Dictionary of the Turks”) in Arabic because it was intended 
for the caliphal court and had as its object to describe for them 
the language, the customs, and the culture of the Turks, knowl¬ 
edge of which was an absolute necessity, for the Turkish con¬ 
querors were now the new masters of Islam. Consequently the 
older ruling class had to reorient itself to the new political circum¬ 
stances. Kashgari informs the reader that he has traveled through¬ 
out central Asia, both in the steppes, where most of the Turks 
dwell, and in their few cities: “I travelled through all the steppes 
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and the cities of the Turks, studying their dialects and poetry.” 16 
The “Kitab diwan lugat at-Turk” constitutes one of the two most 
important philological monuments in the history of the Turkic 
languages in the Middle Ages and is fundamental, along with the 
Orhon inscriptions, for the philological study of these languages. 
In explaining different words, Kashgari refers to more extensive 
Turkic texts, usually in proverb or poetical form, from the popu¬ 
lar tradition. Thus scholars, in studying his dictionary, are able to 
cull important information on the geography, customs, popular 
beliefs, and basic social organizations of the Turks. 

These two Arabic texts, the “Rihla” of Ibn Fadlan and the 
“Kitab diwan lugat at-Turk,” are the compositions and observa¬ 
tions of intelligent travelers, and without them the medieval world 
of the Turks in the crucial period of the tenth-eleventh centuries 
would have remained a closed book for us. 

The last Muslim traveler-author whom I wish to mention is the 
renowned Moroccan Ibn Battuta, bom in 1304 in Tangier, died in 
Morocco either in 1368 or 1377. 17 From June 1325, at the age of 
twenty-one when he set out on his first trip, until his death some 
forty-three or fifty-two years later, Ibn Battuta traveled inces¬ 
santly over the continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and over 
the Mediterranean, Red, and Persian seas and the waters of China 
and the East Indies. The length, as well as the number, of his 
journeys is prodigious even in our own day, but in the fourteenth 
century when one had to travel by camel and sail, his accom¬ 
plishments seem incredible. Let us look briefly at the schedule 
of some of his many journeys. 

1. In June 1325 Ibn Battuta set out on his first trip, from Tan- 
giers to Mecca, via North Africa, Egypt, and Syria, arriving in 
Mecca in the month of September 1326. 

2. Less than two months later, November 1326, he departed 
from the holy Muslim city on his second trip, which took 
him to Iraq, Khuzistan, Fars, Djibal, Tabriz, Baghdad, Samara, 
Mosul, Baghdad, and back to Mecca in 1327, where he re¬ 
mained until 1330. 

3. His third trip, largely maritime, took him over the Red Sea 
to Yemen, Aden, the trading ports of east Africa, and the 
Persian Gulf, where he joined a pilgrimage and returned to 
Mecca in 1332. 

4. The fourth trip was even more spectacular, going from 
Egypt and Syria to Asia Minor, Constantinople, the lands of 
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the Golden Horde, Transoxiana, Afghanistan, and thence 
through the Indus Valley to Delhi, where he arrived in Sep¬ 
tember 1333 and where he remained for the next decade. 

5. In 1342 he set out for China by way of the Maidive Islands, 
Ceylon, Bengal, Assam, and Sumatra, finally arriving at the 
Chinese port of Zaytun (Ts’uan-chou). 

6. In 1347 Ibn Battuta began his return via Sumatra and Mala¬ 
bar, then up the Persian Gulf, to Baghdad, Syria, and Egypt, 
and tying into a pilgrimage caravan, made his way to Mecca 
once more. 

7. His seventh trip brought him to Egypt, where from Alexan¬ 
dria he set sail for Tunis in 1349, then for Sardinia on a Cata¬ 
lan ship, then returned to Fez by Algiers, and then visited 
the Christian land of Granada. 

8. In 1353 he left Sidjilmasa in North Africa, crossed the Sa¬ 
hara, and visited the valley of the Niger, and then returned to 
Sidjilmasa. 

Though his trips continued long after this date, it is obvious 
from this brief perusal of his earlier itineraries that Ibn Battuta 
lived most of his life traveling from one foreign land to another. 
How could he have lived his life thus? Again the narrative of his 
“Rihla” tells us something about travel and Muslim society at the 
same time. First, Ibn Battuta was a qadi, that is to say a Muslim 
judge, a learned man who knew the Koran and Islamic law. The 
existence of Islamic states and a relatively unified civilization from 
Spain to India meant that as a qadi Ibn Battuta could find, not 
only respect wherever he went, but also profitable employment and 
the patronage of the mighty. Indeed he had set out on his first 
trip in order to study in the schools of the most learned qadis of 
Mecca, but once he tasted the pleasures of travel, study of the 
law became secondary and travel primary. Before his first trip 
had ended, Ibn Battuta had decided upon the one rule that was to 
be his sole guide throughout life: Never travel the same road twice. 
He stayed in Mecca less than two months and began his series of 
long travels over the known world. Thereafter he utilized his pro¬ 
fessional skill in order to accommodate his passion for travel, 
always making it a point to ingratiate himself with, and. to attach 
himself to, princes and governors. By his third trip he had be¬ 
come famous as a judge and was able to exploit his professional 
standing from that time on. 

But this only accounts for the aspect of economic security in 
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his life. What of family life? Again we catch a glimpse of this 
aspect of the society of travelers from his “Rihla.” Islamic so¬ 
ciety, in contrast to Christian, did not glorify asceticism (at least 
not to the same degree), and indeed the physical pleasures are 
promised the faithful in the Koran itself when the prophet apos¬ 
trophizes: “Houri and ghilman will gladden the hearts of the faith¬ 
ful in paradise.” During the first trip, which was a hajj to the 
holy places, Ibn Battuta married a local beauty from Tripoli, 
and she and her father accompanied Ibn Battuta on the pil¬ 
grimage. So we see that long trips did not disrupt the more usual 
aspects of social relations. 

At some point during the trip, however, it seems that the young 
groom and his father-in-law had differences, with the result that 
Ibn Battuta promptly and easily divorced his wife, and without so 
much as losing a breath, married the daughter of the qadi of Fez, 
who was also on pilgrimage. At this point Ibn Battuta halted the 
caravan in order to celebrate his marriage and to invite his fellow 
travelers to dinner and to other festivities. Throughout his travels 
he records the purchase of concubines and the death of his chil¬ 
dren and wives, as well as their burials, all as if this were a most 
natural part of travel. 

In many ways his description of India and China form the most 
spectacular part of the work. He comments on the fact that Chi¬ 
nese Muslims eat not only the flesh of swine but also of dogs, 
that the Chinese store their gold above the sills of their house 
doors, and most interestingly, that whenever a foreigner enters a 
province he must report to the government authorities, who then 
have his portrait painted and copies sent throughout the province 
with the necessary identification of the foreigner. 18 

But in many ways the most important historical document in 
Ibn Battuta’s “Rihla” is the description of his trip through Asia 
Minor in 1333. 19 It depicts Anatolian society some sixty years 
after the decline of the Seljuk sultanate of Rum from the attacks 
and conquests of the Turkish nomads, and at a time when the 
new nomadic emirates were just beginning to become sedentarized. 
Anatolia then consisted of some twenty-five or more petty Turk¬ 
men principalities, all at war with one another, and the land was 
only just beginning to recover from the uncontrolled nomadism 
that had destroyed the sultanate of Konya. Though we have an¬ 
other source for this period, that of the Arab geographer al-Umari, 
the latter was an armchair geographer who had never left his 
comfortable domicile in the large and distant city of Cairo. 20 He 
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derived his information from others and restricted his account to a 
colorless recitation of the names of the Turkmen principalities, 
the size of their armies, and the principal agricultural products of 
their domains. Ibn Battuta traveled extensively in Asia Minor, was 
the honored guest of many of the emirs, and above all observed 
the basic sociocultural and economic institutions of the time. Thus 
he supplements Ibn Fadlan and al-Kashgari in describing the 
societies of the Turkic peoples. His visit to Anatolia brought him 
to many of the most important towns and through much of the 
intervening countryside, with the result that he reports on the 
courts of various emirs, the economic particulars of their domains, 
religious life, the various social and religious groups. He is par¬ 
ticularly informative as to the effects of nomadism. But he is an 
almost unique source for the existence of the socioreligioeconomic 
institution of the akhi, which played such an important role in the 
society and history of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Anatolia. 
These were organizations of young men in the towns, usually 
artisans, often armed, and under the leadership of a religious man, 
frequently a dervish. Ibn Battuta says of them: 

Account of the Young Akhis. The singular of akhiyya is akhi, 
pronounced like the word akh (brother) with the possessive 
pronoun of the first person singular. They exist in all the 
lands of the Turkmens of al-Rum, in every district, city, and 
village. Nowhere in the world are there to be found any to 
compare with them in solicitude for strangers, and in ardour 
to serve food and satisfy wants, to restrain the hands of the 
tyrannous, and to kill the agents of police and those ruffians 
who join with them. An Akhi, in their idiom, is a man whom 
the assembled members of his trade, together with others of 
the young unmarried men and those who have adopted the 
celibate life, choose to be their leader. That is (what is called) 
al-futuwwa also. The Akhi builds a hospice and furnishes it 
with rugs, lamps, and what other equipment it requires. His 
associates work during the day to gain their livelihood, and 
after the afternoon prayer they bring him their collective 
earnings; with this they buy fruit, food, and other things 
needed for consumption of the hospice. If, during that day, a 
traveller alights at the town, they give him lodging with them; 
what they have purchased serves for their hospitality to him 
and he remains with them until his departure. If no new¬ 
comer arrives, they assemble themselves to partake of the 
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food, and after eating they sing and dance. On the morrow 
they disperse to their occupations, and after the afternoon 
prayer they bring their collective earning to their leader. The 
members are called fityan, and their leader, as we have said, 
is the Akhi. Nowhere in the world have I seen men more 
chivalrous in conduct than they are. The people of Shiraz 
and of Isfahan can compare with them in their conduct, but 
these are more affectionate to the wayfarer and show him 
more honor and kindness. 21 

When Ibn Battuta journeyed through Anatolia, he found free and 
generous hospitality at these akhi convents throughout the length 
and breath of the peninsula, and it is obvious from this alone that 
the akhi brotherhood was at the height of its political and eco¬ 
nomic existence. 

The last three travelers we have considered, Ibn Fadlan, al- 
Kashgari, and Ibn Battuta, are bound together by at least one com¬ 
mon element. They relate to us aspects in the development of the 
societies of the Turks at three different places and times of their 
history: in central Asia, when they were still pagan nomads; in 
the Muslim world when they have been converted to Islam and 
have taken over the political fortunes of the caliphate; and in 
Anatolia where they have begun to sedentarize, to inhabit towns, 
practice crafts, and to absorb the Greek and Armenian elements of 
Anatolia. All three stages were vital in the historical evolution of 
the Turks, and without the accounts of our three travelers, the 
societies of the Rum Seljuks and the early Ottomans would have 
been far less comprehensible than they now are. 

The early European travel accounts come largely from pilgrims to 
the holy land and from diplomats. The accounts of pilgrims tend 
to be rather naive, credulous, and lacking in historical content 
and analytical insight. Typical are the accounts of Saewulf, of the 
Russian monk Daniel (eleventh-twelfth century), and above all, of 
the Scandinavian pilgrim-mercenaries who left northern Europe in 
large numbers to seek service in Byzantium and to visit the holy 
land during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. One need only read, 
at random, in the “Heimskringla” of Snorri Sturlouson to grasp 
the semilegendary and unsophisticated character of much of this 
early literature, a literature often more revealing as to the state and 
nature of Scandinavian society than it is of the regions of Byzan¬ 
tium and the Levant, a society for which the jorsalafarin (Jerusa¬ 
lem journey) represents the high point of a king’s accomplishments. 
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The lively and colorful account of Liudprand’s stay in Constan¬ 
tinople under the somewhat less than generous circumstances pro¬ 
vided by Nicephorus Phocas must be considered an exception to 
the low historical level of this early European travel literature. 22 

Western travel literature begins to mature with the crusading 
movement and the intensification of Western contacts with the 
East at several different levels: political, economic, religious, and 
scientific. To cite but two examples, William of Tyre has left us a 
detailed and important account of the history and society of the 
Near East based on personal observation and on the fact that he 
was himself an active participant in these events; De Joinville, in 
chronicling the crusade of his monarch to the Near East, has left 
us a perceptive analysis of the Mameluk state and its peculiar 
institutions, of the state of the Assassins, of Muslim military tech¬ 
nology, and some considerations of the Nile that recall Herodo¬ 
tus. 23 

A second step in the widening contact of the West with the East, 
and in the accumulation of knowledge, coincides with the Pax 
Mongolica and the expansion of papal missionary activities in the 
East as a result of Mongol religious tolerance. Such missionaries as 
William of Rubruque, John of Pian Carpini, Orderic of Pordenone 
have left us invaluable descriptions of the societies of the Middle 
East and central Asia, particularly important for the comprehen¬ 
sion of the organization and institutions of the greater and lesser 
nomadic political entities. 24 Though commercial interest in the 
Middle East had long existed in the Italian city-state of the late 
Middle Ages, the first important travel account from the class of 
Western merchants comes from the Mongol period; it is the 
account of Marco Polo. 25 Indicative of this intensification of con¬ 
tact is the journey of the Italian monk Ricoldo da Monte Croce, 
to Mongol Baghdad, where he remained for a number of years 
studying Arabic and Islamic law and theology, his intent having 
been to master Arabic so that he might translate the Koran into 
Latin. 26 Baghdad during the early decades of Mongol rule was, 
religiously, an open city, and the Mongols, with their official 
religious toleration, provided the conditions within which open 
religious discussions and debate took place among Christians, 
Muslims, and Jews, much to the horror of the former Muslim 
masters of the caliphal city. Ricoldo took part in these debates, 
and though there is no indication that he ever did translate the 
Koran into Latin, he composed a religious polemic against Islam 
that came to be the single most important source of accurate 
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knowledge of the Muslim religion in the Christian West and 
Byzantium. It was translated into Greek in the fourteenth century 
and was printed in Latin in early sixteenth-century Spain, where it 
was used as a handbook in combating the Muslim religion. 

Western travel literature reached a certain fullness of develop¬ 
ment in the Renaissance, by which time there is a steady outpour¬ 
ing of travel literature, not only from diplomats, merchants, 
pilgrims, and missionaries, but also from humanists, bankers, 
musicians, and prisoners of war. Though the older tastes for reli¬ 
gious monuments and shrines persisted, our traveling observers 
are by now possessed of keener analytical eyes, and their observa¬ 
tions on society are much more refined. Their descriptions of 
economic life, both as to products and technology, are much more 
detailed. Their view of Middle East society has been expanded to 
include not only the basic political facts but also the gradations of 
society according to class; vocation; ethnic and religious affilia¬ 
tion; the physical framework of the society, that is to say, physical 
geography; the flora; the fauna; and finally, quantitative descrip¬ 
tions of many of these aspects. Western society had begun to 
study the Middle East in a scientific and systematic way. In this 
light I wish to say a word or two about three travelers in particular: 
The Burgundian courtier Bertrandon de la Brocquiere, the Geno¬ 
ese merchant Jacopo de Promontorio, and the German monk and 
pilgrim Felix Fabri. 

Bertrandon de la Brocquiere was sent on a mission to the Levant 
by Philip the Good of Burgundy in 1432, and his return took him 
from the city of Antioch, via southern and western Anatolia, 
Constantinople, and Adrianople, back to Western Europe. 27 Of 
particular importance is his account of that portion of the trip 
that took him through the Turkmen nomadic settlements between 
Antioch and western Asia Minor. Here he traveled with nomads, 
lived among them, and became conversant with their society. 
Now it is obvious, from the remarks I have made on Ibn Fadlan, 
al-Kashgari, and Ibn Battuta, that nomadism was, and remained, 
an extremely important phenomenon in Turkish society, even in 
early Ottoman times; and it is equally true that Ottoman sources 
from this period give us no satisfactory description or analysis of 
this phenomenon. To the members of Turkish society, nomadism 
was a phenomenon so well known that it needed neither descrip¬ 
tion nor analysis to make it comprehensible. It was simply the old, 
ancestral way of life. It remained for a Western observer, to whom 
nomadism was something novel and strange, to give us a detailed 
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account of the phenomenon. Bertrandon tells us about their polit¬ 
ical and military organization; their numbers; their military move¬ 
ments, weapons, and tactics; a little about their political thought 
and action; a great deal about nomad economy; something of their 
religion and poetry; much about their domiciles, diet, clothing, 
and physiognomy; how they settled on the land; and their impact 
on the sedentary population. In short, he is the best observer of 
Turkish nomadism who has left us an account of his personal 
observations. I shall simply quote one passage from his narrative 
that will give us something of the color and detail of his percep¬ 
tion: 28 

At the foot of the mountains, near the road and close to the 
seashore, are the ruins of a strong castle, defended on the 
land side by a marsh, so that it could only be approached by 
sea, or by a narrow causeway across the marsh. It was [for¬ 
merly] inhabited, but the Turcomans had posted themselves 
hard by. They occupied one hundred and twenty tents, some 
of felt, others of white and blue cotton, all very handsome, 
and capable of containing, with ease, from fifteen to sixteen, 
persons. These are their houses, and, as we do in ours, they 
perform in them all their household business, except making 
fires. We halted among them; they placed before us one of 
the table-cloths before mentioned, in which there remained 
fragments of bread, cheese, and grapes. They then brought us 
a dozen thin cakes of bread, with a large jug of curdled milk, 
called by them yogurt. The cakes are a foot broad, round, and 
thinner than wafers; they fold them up as grocers do their 
papers for spices, and eat them filled with the curdled milk. 29 

Then he describes how the nomads make their bread: 

That day, accompanied by the Armenian, we once more 
lodged with the Turcomans, who again served us with milk. It 
was here I saw women make those thin cakes [of bread] I 
spoke of. This is their manner of making them; they have a 
small round table, very smooth, on which they throw some 
flour, and mix it with water to a paste, softer than that for 
bread. This paste they divide into round pieces, which they 
flatten as much as possible, with a wooden roller of a smaller 
diameter than an egg, until they make them as thin as .1 have 
mentioned. During this operation they have a convex plate of 
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iron placed on a tripod, and heated by a gentle fire under¬ 
neath, on which they spread the cake and instantly turn it, so 
that they make two of their cakes sooner than a waferman 
can make a wafer. 30 

Bertrandon has casually described the essence of nomadic life 
and cuisine; their homes and cooking apparatus were all mobile, 
and so their bread was not baked in an oven and was not leavened. 
They inhabit, in their tents, the ruins of former sedentary habita¬ 
tion that they themselves have ruined, and they have replaced the 
sedentary populace. Not only does our traveler describe in detail 
the nomads and their life styles, but he makes of them the noble 
savages of later and earlier European literature. 

In many ways, one of the most remarkable accounts of the 
Middle East and its societies is the “Recollecta” of the Genoese 
merchant Jacopo di Promontorio, who spent a number of years at 
the court of the Ottoman sultan Muhammad II and who has 
described the political, military, and religious institutions of the 
Ottomans, as well as the financial organization and incomes of the 
empire. 31 This is the single most important source for Ottoman 
institutional history in its formative stage, that is, in the fifteenth 
century. The Turkish documents of the period are important, but 
incomplete, and in no case do they attempt to give an overall 
picture of Ottoman institutional life. Jacopo stands in the tradi¬ 
tion of the Italian merchants who, since Marco Polo, began to 
assay Middle Eastern society with an increasingly quantitative eye. 
Already the Italian merchant Badoer had traveled through the 
Balkans and Anatolia recording the prices and quality of the 
various goods he bought and sold there. 32 It is precisely from this 
vantage point that Jacopo analyzed Ottoman society; that is to 
say, he placed a dollar, or ducat, sign by each institution. His 
arrangement of the material follows the classical outlines of the 
Ottoman administrative structure. He lists the sancak begs of 
Europe under the beglerbeg of Turchia, furnishing the cash income 
of each officer. He describes the central administrative institutions 
of the sultan in Istanbul and the manning and organization of the 
palace, always giving the size of the various bodies and the finan¬ 
cial outlay. Equally imposing is his enumeration of the sultan’s 
income from the empire at large, and Table 1 is his entry delineat¬ 
ing his income from the European provinces. 33 Jacopo then pro¬ 
ceeds to list similar incomes from the provinces of Asia Minor and 
presents us with the totals in Table 2. 
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Table 1. Income from All Graecia 


Ducats 

1. Charadj from non-Muslims 

850,000 

2. Galipoli-Istanbul, passage of slaves, men 

50,000 

3. Commercium of Istanbul 

70,000 

4. Commercium of Galipoli 

9,000 

5. Saltworks from all Rumeli 

92,000 

6. Minting of aspers 

120,000 

7. Minting of Venetian ducats 

3,000 

8. Mines 

120,000 

9. Commercium of Ainos 

11,000 

10. Commercium of Saloniki 

2,500 

11. Commercium of Negroponte 

12,250 

12. Commercium of Morea 

10,500 

13. Fishing, Valona 

1,500 

14. (Not clear) 

20,000 

15. Commercium of Sofia 

1,000 

16. Commercium of Adrianople (on slaves) 

12,000 

17. Commercium of Cingali 

9,000 

18. Baths of the sultan 

8,000 

19. Rice works and cultivation 

15,000 

20. Commercium on pasturage 

10,000 

21. Tribute of Wallachia 

10,000 

22. Tribute of Venetians 

10,000 

23. Tribute of Chios 

12,000 

24. Tribute of Ragusa 

20,000 

Total income 

1,478,750 


Table 2. Income Totals from the Provinces 


Ducats 


Charadj from Europe 

850,000 

Income from Europe 

628,750 

Income from Asia Minor 

331,000 

Total income 

1,809,750 


The change in the mentality and outlook of the Western traveler 
is clearly evident from this brief sampling of the “Recollecta” of 
this late fifteenth-century Italian merchant. The observations of 
other travelers are no less informative and precise, and here I shall 
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refer to one more example, that of the German monk Felix Fabri, 
who made two pilgrimages to the holy land in the last half of the 
fifteenth century and described them in a four-volume work. It is 
significant that his account of the first pilgrimage took only some 
fifty pages, whereas the second account took up most of four 
volumes. The reasons for this are of interest in that they differen¬ 
tiate between the mentalities of the Middle Ages and the Renais¬ 
sance, and Felix embodied elements of both. He writes: 

At the end of the first trip I was not at all satisfied with the 
first pilgrimage, for the trip had been rushed, and I had visited 
the holy places too quickly without understanding or perceiv¬ 
ing anything. . . . After my return to Ulm I began to reminisce 
about the Holy Sepulcher . . . about the holy city . . . and 
about other monuments, only to discover that their shape, 
appearance, and arrangement had now escaped me, and it 
seemed to me that I knew less about the holy land than I did 
before my trip to Jerusalem. . . . This greatly saddened me 
because I suffered much on the trip, I spent much time and 
money, and all this without any corresponding recompense 
. . . and without having acquired knowledge.... So I decided 
to revisit the Holy Land. 34 

It is of interest to note how he went about preparing himself for 
the second trip: "In the meanwhile ... I read all the books on the 
subject . . . and brought together all the accounts of the pilgrim¬ 
ages of the Crusaders, the compositions of the pilgrims, the 
descriptions of the Holy Sepulcher, and I read them carefully. The 
more I read the more I was troubled for ... I realized how super¬ 
ficial, incomplete, confused had been my own pilgrimage.” 35 This 
passage illumines for us the mind and thought of Felix and shows 
us its power of reflection, analysis, and self-criticism. We are deal¬ 
ing not with a simple medieval monk, but with the type of Ger¬ 
man religious from whom came Martin Luther. The account of his 
second pilgrimage is a classic and provide: us with one of the best 
descriptions of maritime life in the eastern Mediterranean before 
the modem era. First, he writes on the various types of sea and 
winds and on their dangers. Second, he describes the trireme and 
its construction and parts. Finally, he analyzes the order and man¬ 
ner of life on a trireme and offers advice to passengers. 36 

I shall restrict myself to certain aspects of the third category, 
which deals with the polity and institutions that prevail on board 
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ship. Felix begins by paraphrasing Aristotle, who says that there 
exist three basic relations in the society of the household: There is 
the bond of (1) husband and wife, (2) master and slave, and (3) 
father and son. The maritime society on the ship, says Felix, con¬ 
tains the latter two relations, for there is the captain and those 
who serve him, and second, he is the father and protector of the 
pilgrims on board. The major difference between the household 
society that Aristotle describes and the society on board ship, says 
Felix, is that, in the former, the society has as its goal the continu¬ 
ation of the society, whereas, in the maritime household, the 
members of the society have as their goal the dissolution of their 
society at the termination of the voyage. The captain is both 
monarch and governor on the ship; all obey him; and in this man¬ 
ner the ship reaches its destination. All show him extreme respect, 
and it is he who dissolves all differences. He is usually an aristo¬ 
crat and is accompanied and advised by aristocrats. 37 Other 
officials who assist him are the security officer (who is a soldier 
and who arms the ship with weapons), the steward (who is respon¬ 
sible for provisions and for the meals), the caliph (responsible for 
repairing the ship), the pilot (who sits at the rudder and is assisted 
by men experienced in reading the.stars; by others, in reading the 
seas and winds; and by the movement of fish, and who is furnished 
with a compass and maps). 

At a slightly lower level in this maritime society is the comes, 
who is in charge of the rowers and who takes directives and infor¬ 
mation from the pilot and thus regulates the movement of the 
ship. He regulates this by blowing on a silver whistle that hangs 
about his neck and that serves as a signal to the rowers, who, upon 
hearing the signal, rim to their oars whistling in return the appro¬ 
priate signals. The rowers fear the comes as if he were the devil 
himself, for he disciplines and punishes them in a most inhumane 
manner. The comes is assisted by the baron, who is stationed 
under the main mast, whence he relays the signals of the comes to 
all of the rowers. They are assisted by the six compani , or compan¬ 
ions, “men who know how to run about the ropes like cats, who 
ascend the shrouds very swiftly up to the cap, run along the yard 
standing upright even in the fiercest storms, who weigh up the 
anchors diving deep into water if they stick fast, and who do all 
the most dangerous work on board. They are in general very active 
young men, who are quite reckless of their lives, and are also bold 
and powerful in the galley like a baron’s armed followers.” 38 

Subordinate to the compani are the marini, whose duty it is to 
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sing when the others are pulling at the oars, for, says Felix, “the 
maritime life is very hard. The man who supervises the rowers 
sings out his commands and these marini , who are older men, sing 
in response to the commands and in this manner the tempo of the 
rowing is regulated (to the sounds of their song).” 39 

At the bottom of the social scale of the naval society are the 
rowers. Felix relates: 

They are many and all of them are large and well built, but 
their work is more fitting for donkeys than for men for they 
curse and beat them in order to get them to work. Just as 
they whip a horse which is straining to ascend a hill, just so 
are these pitiful creatures flogged as they pull hardest at their 
oars. As I write this I shudder at the thought of the tortures 
and punishments which these rowers suffer. Not even beasts 
are whipped so mercilessly. They are forced to row with their 
backs bared, their shoulders and arms exposed, so that they 
will not be shielded from the blows. Most of these men are 
slaves bought by the captain, or prisoners of war, or exiles, all 
men who cannot return to their fatherland. Whenever there is 
fear that they might attempt to escape they are chained to 
their benches. Usually these rowers are Macedonians, or from 
Albania, Achaia, Illyria and Sklavonia. There are, occasion¬ 
ally, Turks and Saracens among them, but they hide their reli¬ 
gion. I have never seen German rowers for I imagine that they 
would never be able to survive such harsh conditions. . . . 40 

They are so accustomed to their misery that they work 
feebly and to no purpose unless someone stands over them 
and beats them like asses and curses them. They are fed most 
wretchedly, and always sleep on the boards of their rowing 
benches, and both day and night they are always in the open 
air ready for work, and when there is a storm they stand in 
the midst of the waves. In general they are thieves and spare 
nothing that they can find; for which crime they often are 
most cruelly tortured. When they are not at work they sit 
and play cards and dice for gold and silver, with execrable 
oaths and blasphemies. I have never heard such terrible swear¬ 
ing as on board of the aforesaid vessels, for they do nothing, 
either in jest or in earnest, without the foulest blasphemies of 
God and the saints. Sometimes there are among them some 
respectable merchants, who subject themselves to that most 
grievous servitude in order that they ply their trade in harbors. 
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Some are mechanics, such as tailors or shoemakers, and in 
their season of quiet make shoes, trousers, and shirts on 
board ship; some are washermen, and wash shirts on board 
for hire. 

Indeed in this respect all galley slaves are alike; they are all 
traders, and everyone of them has something for sale under 
his bench, which he offers for sale when in harbor, and trad¬ 
ing goes on daily among them. Moreover they generally know 
at least three languages: to wit, Sklavonian, Greek, and 
Italian, and the greater part of them know Turkish as well . 41 

It is time to draw something of a conclusion from this disparate 
narrative, and I would propose that the phenomenon of the travel¬ 
ers has a double meaning or importance. First, obviously, it is a 
phenomenon that has provided the scholar with rich historical 
materials for the reconstruction of past societies and cultures in 
the Middle East. Second, it is a phenomenon ultimately linked to 
man’s restlessness and curiosity, in which there is a certain ambi¬ 
guity as to the purpose of the voyage. This is well illustrated by 
the symbolism of Ithaca in Kavafis’s poem by the same name. 
Kavafis, in this celebrated poem, exhorts the reader not to hurry 
his trip to Ithaca. Rather, he says, one should stop and linger at all 
the mysterious ports, savoring their exotic goods. If at the end of 
the journey one finds Ithaca poor, rocky, and barren, one should 
not be disappointed, for Ithaca gave him the adventure. In this 
respect, our life of intellectual endeavor has the nature of an 
intellectual odyssey in which the journey is often more exhilarat¬ 
ing than the attainment of the goal. 
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